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THE PROBLEMS OF NATIONALITY ! 


I do not want to impose upon the reader a weari- 
some chronological summary of the nationalist agita- 
tions which for a century have profoundly troubled 
European politics. It is more interesting to classify 
the nationalist movements according to the aims 
which they have sought to attain and which have 
usually determined their mode of action. 

M. Seignobos distinguishes three methods by which 
modern nations have altered their condition: separa- 
tion, agglomeration and emancipation. A fourth 
might, I think, be added, the pursuit of autonomy 
within the framework of a larger state. 

The aspiration for autonomy is the most modern of 
nationalist claims. It has appeared chiefly within the 
more advanced states, where the rule imposed upon 
the subject national minorities was not intolerable, or 
where it was obviously to the interest of these minori- 
ties not to run the risk of a war of separation, but to 
remain associated with the economic and political life 
of a powerful state. Thus Catalonia, Ireland and Fin- 
land have realized that they could hardly hope to live 
an independent life if they should separate from Spain, 
Great Britain and Russia, respectively. They would 
be content with a régime which allowed them to ad- 
minister for themselves their internal affairs, such as 
their schools, religion, courts of justice, public works 
and the free development of national language and 


1 Parts I and II of Professor Ruyssen’s paper were printed as No. 109 and 
No. 112 of International Conciliation. 
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culture. Home Rule, the object of centuries of strug- 
gle, had just been granted to Ireland when the war 
suspended its operation. Finland, on the other hand, 
has had its constitutional liberties restricted by the 
irrational caprice of the Russian bureaucracy, after 
enjoying them since the liberal charter was granted 
by Alexander I in 1809. Two other nationalities en- 
closed within the Empire of the Czars, the Lithuanians 
and the Ukrainians, seem also to aspire at nothing 
more than autonomy. In Alsace-Lorraine a separatist 
movement had become very strong after the disap- 
pearance of the “protest movement,” and this com- 
promise solution of so complex and painful a problem 
met with like sympathy in Germany and France up 
to the moment when war, effacing the provisions of 
the treaty of Frankfort, reawakened in the people of 
Alsace-Lorraine the hope of a solution conforming 
more closely to their secret wish. 

Separation has lifted three minor natious to the 
rank of states. Belgium, taken from the French 
Empire in 1814, and artificially united with the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, separated from the latter in 
1831-1832 with the aid of French armies. The equally 
artificial union of the two kingdoms of Norway and 
Sweden, subject to a common sovereign, was pacifi- 
cally dissolved in 1905, thanks to the wisdom of King 
Oscar II. This is perhaps the only case in modern 
history of a separation of states accomplished without 
violence. Hungary, finally, an independent kingdom 
until the eighteenth century, was again separated 
from Austria in 1867; the two countries retaining, 
however, a common sovereign in a form of government 
known as ‘“‘Dualism.” 

Agglomeration has within half a century created 
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two of the most important modern states: Italy and 
the German Empire. In both cases the national ele- 
ments crystallized, as it were, about the realm estab- 
lished by a military state—Piedmont in Italy, Prussia 
in Germany—thanks, too, to the prestige of victory. 

It was a process of emancipation, finally, which 
gradually detached from the Ottoman Empire the 
Christian nationalities upon which it had for four 
centuries imposed a harsh rule. The ‘‘Eastern ques- 
tion’ has given rise to the most frequent and most 
violent nationalist agitations. None of these move- 
ments has succeeded in alleviating the lot of the Bal- 
kan Christians without the intervention of foreign 
countries. The emancipation of Greece in 1828-1829 
required the military aid of France, England and 
Russia. Rumania was freed in 1850 with the aid of 
Russia and France. It was Russia again which sup- 
ported the creation of Serbia, Montenegro and Bul- 
garia. No great power intervened in a military way 
in the last Balkan War (1912-1913); but a diplomatic 
conference, held in London, took in hand the settle- 
ment of Balkan affairs. The Balkan nations have, by 
the way, paid dearly for this aid. The problem of the 
Balkan nationalities would unquestionably have been 
solved long ago, if the very real desire to free the 
unfortunate peoples had not been neutralized by the 
desire to maintain a balance of power in the Orient. 
In protecting the Balkan Slavs, Russia sought to 
secure an outpost on the road to Constantinople; but 
this ambition aroused the distrust of other powers, 
and this selfish competition gave birth to the dogma 
of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, so cruelly 
injurious to the Christian communities of the Orient. 

We might comprise in a fifth group the nationalities 
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which are divided among several states and the reali- 
.zation of whose ideals would involve at once the 
emancipation of certain groups and the agglomeration 
of the detached units into a single body. Some nation- 
alities have already achieved independence for a part 
of their number, and desire to extend its benefits to 
brothers still exiled in a foreign land. Greece lacks 
only certain islands of the Archipelago and cities on 
the Asiatic coast to accomplish her Pan-Hellenism; 
the Kingdom of Rumania asks the addition of the 
Rumanians of Transylvania, of Bukovina and of 
Bessarabia, in order to restore the old Dacia; Bul- 
garia feels herself deprived, by the Treaty of Bucha- 
rest, of the Bulgars of Macedonia, which she con- 
quered only to lose again in a few months (1913); 
Serbia dreams of expansion over the Serb peoples of 
Austria-Hungary; Italy is fighting today to add to 
the Italian fatherland the ‘‘unredeemed”’ country of 
the Trentino, Carniola and Trieste. For other nations, 
whose future is yet more dubious, independence and 
unity are as yet nothing but fond hopes. The Czech 
nation, still subject to Austria, will feel incomplete 
so long as the Slovaks form part of the Kingdom of 
Hungary. Will Poland, dismembered for a century 
and a half, be reconstituted as an independent king- 
dom? Will the Russian Ukraine some day become 
complete by a union with Ruthenia and Galicia, now 
subject to the Austro-Hungarian Empire? Will the 
Zionist Jews ever gather again around Jerusalem, or 
will they rebuild the Temple of Solomon somewhere 
in Uganda? 

Thus the nineteenth century, which has witnessed 
the growth of national consciousness, which has seen 
certain nationalities assume their proper place in 
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history, has bequeathed to the twentieth century a 
multitude of very serious national problems. We 
cannot say that the outlook for the future of the 
subject nationalities is very encouraging. When the 
history of national movements is examined more 
closely than we have here been able to do, we realize 
how full it is of bloody failures. Taken as a whole, 
these movements, when unsupported by foreign aid, 
have failed more often than they have succeeded. As 
M. Emile Bourgeois observes, “‘The states, not the 
nationalities, have been the true victors in the nine- 
teenth century.’” We might even say that the chances 
of emancipation for a nationality compelled to rely 
solely upon its own force have never been so slight as 
they are today. Tragic contrast! Whereas the chain 
which binds the individual to the state has been bit 
by bit relaxed, the control exercised over alien popu- 
lations by the central authorities is supported by 
more powerful instruments than ever before. The 
telegraph and the telephone, as aids to the police and 
the secret service, make it possible to report and re- 
press insurrectionary movements almost instantly. 
The monopoly or the close supervision of the manufac- 
ture of arms*and explosives, the presence of custom- 
houses along the frontier, facilitate the control and, 
when necessary, the suppression of the trade in guns, 
revolvers and munitions; moreover, the artillery of 
the armies of the state can wipe out in an instant whole 
bands of insurgents. Conscription makes it possible 
to paralyze an organized uprising by a sudden mobili- 
zation of all men eligible for military service in the 
district. One might venture to say that the concen- 
tration of the instruments of repression in the hands 
of the modern government dooms every insurrection 
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not supported from outside to a complete defeat, a 
defeat which, unfortunately, but makes harsher the 
lot of those who took part in the forlorn hope. 

This explains why the only successful national move- 
ments have been those which were effectively sup- 
ported by the arms or diplomacy of a foreign country, 
and it enables us at the same time to understand why 
the presence of dissatisfied nationalities within a 
composite state is always a source of serious trouble 
for the latter. Not only is order within the state more 
difficult to maintain, but the discontented nationali- 
ties are naturally invited to seek support for their 
cause abroad, especially in neighboring lands to which 
they are related by ties of blood and language. The 
foreign countries may be tempted on their part to 
exploit or even to incite nationalist passions in order 
to gain a pretext for intervention and to secure accom- 
plices among the enemy. Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia and Turkey know what it has cost them to 
suppress peoples whose complaints have aroused indig- 
nant and effective sympathy beyond the frontier. 

But, however strong this sympathy may have been, 
we must admit that it has hardly ever sufficed to 
cause political intervention; on the contrary, it has 
more often been a “‘holy egotism” which has inspired 
such interventions on the r:ost generous pretexts. 

Does not this show how tragic is the fate of nation- 
alities which are prevented by an unjust régime from 
living their own life? The instruments of force are 
out of their reach, and the paths of diplomacy are un- 
certain and perilous. And the worst of it is that, with 
the impossibility of resorting to physical force, they 
have not the only resort of the weak, law. Deprived 
as they are of all sovereignty, as we have said, they 
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are not juridical persons; they have no right to enter 
complaint, no means of claiming justice; there is no 
tribunal accessible to their grievances. Whereas the 
smallest states can propose arbitration or invoke 
mediation, by appeal to the Court of the Hague, 
there exists neither court of justice, nor any other 
judicial procedure for the suppressed nationalities. 
They have neither force nor law. Some of these 
groups had hoped that the Peace Conferences of the 
Hague would admit them through some secret door; 
thus Korea sent a delegation to the Hague; but it 
was not received, nor did appeals made by groups 
from Alsace-Lorraine and Poland obtain a hearing. 

Will this continue forever? Is it not conceivable 
that national groups, without attaining sovereignty, 
should be able to get a public hearing for their appeals? 
Perhaps it will come in the future. The evolution of 
law is nowadays so rapid that no one can foresee 
what changes may take place tomorrow. In particu- 
lar, the concept of sovereignty, of which modern 
nations are so jealous, is susceptible of modification 
and attenuation in becoming subordinated to the 
idea of a Society of Nations which alone would exer- 
cise absolute sovereignty. 

It is doubtless premature to speak of internation- 
alism at a time when a dozen nations are struggling 
for existence with all the energy of despair; we will 
not even summarize a plan for the pacific constitu- 
tion of the world. And yet, studying the most obvious 
lessons of the present war, it may be guessed that the 
war has delivered a decisive blow to the prevailing 
conception which makes of large and small states 
equally absolute sovereignties.” 
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On the one hand, the fate of Serbia, of Belgium and 
of Montenegro, gives cruel evidence of the fact that 
a small state cannot rely upon its own power as a 
safeguard of its political independence, when its 
existence interferes with the plans of a larger state. 
As long as war remains the final instrument for the 
settlement of international disputes, small nations 
will necessarily be compelled to ask for or to submit 
to the tutelage of the stronger. The “neutral’’ states 
expect the “powers” to guarantee their inviolability; 
the Balkan Slavs appeal to the Czar; Portugal and, 
in some degree, Holland, Denmark and Norway, find 
their security in England’s interest in the existence 
of small states on the west coast of Europe. 

On the other hand, the European war which grew 
out of a conflict between Austria and Serbia and 
spread further and further so as to embrace more than 
one-half the inhabitants of the globe, which seriously 
affects the interests of all nations without exception, 
—this war has proved, better than sociologists could 
demonstrate it, the intimate moral and material inter- 
dependence of nations. In fact, what is actually 
taking place before our eyes is the formation of one, 
or perhaps, of two “‘Internationalities.’’ The belliger- 
ents have repeatedly shared their armies and their 
material forces, their harvests, their coal, and above 
all, their credit; and at the same time, they have 
abolished or lowered, for each other, the tariff barriers. 
Without doubt, this gigantic struggle of the two war- 
ring combinations is still far from promising the 
dawn of world peace; it may be that a long period 
of wars confronts mankind. But the fact remains 
that in each of the opposed groups of powers the 
federative bond outweighs the national independence; 
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and it is unlikely that nothing durable should develop 
from this great experience. 

There are two alternatives. The Central Powers 
might be victorious. With them imperialism would 
triumph. But, however complete their victory, they 
cannot destroy the British Empire nor the Russian 
Empire. The history of tomorrow would be that of 
a rivalry between two or three huge empires; for, 
between such powerful adversaries, there would be 
no place for sovereign and independent small nations, 
or even states of moderate size; they would all have 
to seek protection with one or the other of these em- 
pires, since otherwise they would run the risk of being 
absorbed; and, however liberal the spirit of these 
federations may be, the states joining them would 
have to agree upon certain military taxes and financial 
obligations whereby their sovereignty would be very 
severely impaired. In other words, as regards a large 
part of Europe, the same thing would take place as 
has happened to the German states in consequence of 
the creation of the Zollverein and the foundation of 
the empire. By renouncing their full sovereignty in 
favor of a small number of military empires, the states 
would retain for themselves nothing but their auto- 
nomy, 1%. ¢., the right to organize their interior life 
according to their own wishes. 

This hypothesis of the victory of the Central Powers 
allied with Turkey in the defense of a barbaric mili- 
tarism, we, of course, reject. But even if it should 
happen to be realized, its success would still be pre- 
carious, for history from Alexander to Charlemagne, 
from Charles V. to Napoleon, demonstrates the insta- 
bility of empires founded on military force. 

Let us consider the alternative and assume a vic- 
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tory of the allies. It may be predicted that the 
solidarity come of their common hardships will not 
be dissolved. The influence of the liberal ‘‘Inter- 
national’ which has grouped the democratic powers 
against the military empires, has been too profound 
to disappear. In such a case, this association of 
nations which will survive after the war will unques- 
tionably take the form of a federation, and this feder- 
ation will attract to itself all such neutral nations as 
come to realize that their true interest is where the 
sword was drawn for the independence of small 
nations. 

Will this federation grow until it shall embrace all 
mankind? And will war, more abhorred than ever, 
be driven from the earth by a “United States’of the 
World?” It is undoubtedly utopian to attempt such 
an assertion. But, it can be called a strong proba- 
bility that the war will induce the modern states to 
come out of the “splendid isolation’’ so perilous to 
their own sovereignty, in order to be organized into 
political, economic and cultural groups. And for 
the good of these larger groups, they will have to 
sacrifice some of the attributes of sovereignty. 

It will be objected that this would imply a sover- 
eignty above that of the empire or of the federation. 
That is perfectly true. I do not think that the hour 
is near when all the nations will be absorbed into a 
united world empire or be willing to unite into one 
integral Republic of Nations. But it is very likely 
that even under a vast system of imperialism and, 
a fortiori, in a federation of nations, the old conception 
of supreme sovereignty would be subject to impor- 
tant changes. Once an empire embraces various 
nationalities which are important on account of the 
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number of their members, the national nucleus around 
which this aggregation takes place, by this very fact, 
loses its importance. This can be observed in a 
striking manner in the Empire of Austria-Hungary 
where the German element could not prevent the 
division of the monarchy in 1867 for the benefit of 
the Magyars; and where the Czech, Polish and 
Croatian elements have been able to neutralize the 
German influence. 

The same phenomenon would repeat itself to the 
detriment of Prussia, and even of the Germanic states, 
if a victorious German Empire should succeed in 
annexing some departments of France, and Belgium, 
and, perhaps, Holland and Russian Poland. These 
conquered nationalities, to whom a deliberative vote 
would have to be given in the Reichstag and the 
Bundesrat, would be in a far more favorable position 
to claim respect for their national life, than have been 
the Danes of Schleswig, the Poles of Prussian Poland 
or the people of Alsace-Lorraine. The German Em- 
pire would inevitably become more purely federalistic 
in character, as has Austria so that the imperialistic 
tendency would finally destroy itself through its own 
expansion. This is the danger which the socialist 
minority and the League “Bund Neues Vaterland’’ 
have clearly realized, and which has inspired their 
energetic protests against the annexationist policy. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the issue of the con- 
flict that is dismembering the civilized world, the 
history of nationalities, is far from being at an end. 
It may be hoped that they will be the real beneficiaries 
of this cataclysm in which so much has been destroyed. 
Is it not rather significant that Poland should have 
been promised its autonomy simultaneously by both 
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the Czar and the Kaiser? Even if this pledge should 
not be kept, this homage paid by force to justice has 
a symptomatic importance. Yes, the nationalities 
will come out of the tempest stronger, because the 
spirit of nationalism, among all the other forces, like 
wealth, political institutions and even states, which 
fade away and perish, is the one force that does not 
die. This spirit will grow because of the inevitable 
weakening of the brutal powers which for centuries 
have been oppressing it. In the exhausted Europe 
of tomorrow it will be one of the most powerful forces 
of reorganization and resurrection. . 

But from the preceding it follows also that the 
attainment of mere political sovereignty is by no 
means the practical end in which nationalities are 
most interested, nor is it what they have the greatest 
chance to achieve. If the future of small states is 
endangered in a world where that international 
anarchy which has given rise to the present war per- 
sists, how much more uncertain will be the fate of 
nationalities taking the risks of a fully independent 
existence? Their greatest advantage seems to con- 
sist in conforming themselves to the evolution which 
carries the world towards the devolution of the great 
composite states into distinct political units, and at 
the same time towards the organization of these com- 
munities into free federations. ‘‘National indepen- 
dence relative to, and limited by, the conditions of 
life of the rest of the universe,” in a word, autonomy 
within the society of nations, is what it seems will be 
the glorious and certain fate of those nationalities 
which are stll subjected to an imperialistic yoke. 

There is a final question, which puzzled the writers 
of the Second Empire of France. It has been asked 
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whether it would be advisable to welcome all the 
autonomist movements with equal sympathy, and 
to support all of them with the same devotion. It is 
often very difficult to reconcile one’s conscience with 
the exigencies of an enlightened self-interest. In 
France, as I have said, there have been frequent con- 
flicts between the cautious attitude of the government 
and the great impatience of the progressive parties. 
I recall, among others, the campaigns, as futile as 
they were eloquent, undertaken on two occasions by 
the liberals in order to drag the July Monarchy and 
the Second Empire into intervention on behalf of 
Poland. The present Third Republic has more than 
once disappointed the expectations of certain nation- 
alities and their French friends. It may be asserted 
that the interventions in behalf of the Armenians 
lacked energy. It has been surprising that France has 
not made use of her title as Russia’s ally to make 
official representations to the Czar for the defense of 
the Finns and the Russian Jews; nor was it comfort- 
able to have the holding of a congress of Young Egyp- 
tians in Paris prohibited; let us also confess that she 
has too rarely given the world an example of disinter- 
estedness. 

On the other hand, it would be childish to overlook 
the dangers to which those who assume the role of 
patrons of suppressed peoples expose themselves. The 
risk of war is usually run in an official intervention; 
and with the present system of alliances and ententes 
the whole world may be set afire by the smallest inci- 
dent. Was it not the moral protectorate of Russia 
over all the Slavs that brought her into the present 
war, and with her, nearly all Europe? What wonder, 
then, if the appeal of the oppressed nationalities and 
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their defenders often fails because of the “holy ego- 
tism” of the great powers and the prudence of diplo- 
mats? 

Nor are these political difficulties the only ones. 
The question may arise whether the claims of a cer- 
tain nationality are well founded, and whether those 
who make themselves its representatives actually 
represent the true desires of their compatriots. 
National aspirations do not always emanate from 
the conscience of the people. Sometimes there exists 
an element of calculation and delusion. It may 
happen that a well-educated and turbulent minority 
make out of whole cloth claims which find only vague 
response among the great masses of their fellow coun- 
trymen. Who could tell, for example, the exact 
meaning of certain recent movements among the 
highest social classes in Egypt, in Persia or in India? 
How should the profound aspirations of the people be 
distinguished from the elaborate fictions of a handful 
of agitators or even of foreign agents? Have not cer- 
tain nationalities been oppressed in the very name of 
the principle of race or of language—as for example, 
Alsace-Lorraine? 

For these difficulties some simple people offer a 
solution of radical appearance. Is there doubt as to 
the national aspirations? To solve the problem, they 
say, it would suffice to organize an investigation of 
the interested parties, a plebiscite or a referendum. 

Of what avail is such a method? It is indeed tempt- 
ing because of its simplicity; it is decisive where it is 
possible, since it gives expression to the one element of 
nationality which it seems to me is more important 
than all the others: the common will of a community. 
The method may be applied successfully in simple 
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cases: for example, in 1861 when the people of Savoy 
and of Nice were called upon by agreement of Pied- 
mont and of France to express themselves regarding 
their reattachment to France. 

But in many cases there is danger that the referen- 
dum may become a most illusory method of consulting 
a whole nation. How can an absolute freedom in 
voting be assured to the interested parties? In back- 
ward countries and countries not yet endowed with 
representative institutions, how can the possibility 
be avoided that this first vote, a very serious matter, 
may be won by surprise or by pressure? And espe- 
cially if the country is inhabited by differing ethnic 
elements, will the same right to vote be accorded to 
the old occupants of the territory as to the immi- 
grants of recent date, to the oppressors as to the 
oppressed? We would thus expose ourselves to the 
danger of perpetuating the very injustice which we 
seek to remedy. For, as I have pointed out, a nation- 
ality is not a collection of unities; it is an intimate 
alloy of spiritual elements which no arithmetic can 
express in exact figures. 

But where a plebiscite is not feasible, there are other 
methods of procedure conceivable which have the 
precise object of taking these imponderables into 
account. The surest way, I believe, would be to send 
to these nationalities commissions of inquiry whose 
members are selected from the neutral countries. 
These commissions would go about freely, increase 
the means of investigation according to their needs; 
they could interrogate the accredited representatives 
of every profession. They would have to listen to 
whomsoever wished to testify before them. As a 
matter of fact, similar commissions have already 
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rendered excellent services, among others, that 
which was charged after the Balkan War with the 
difficult task of determining the frontiers of the new 
and ephemeral state of Albania. 

However great may be the difficulties connected 
with the determination of the legitimate frontiers of 
nationalities, and of their authentic wishes, the task 
is not insurmountable. Moreover, these difficulties 
are only a secondary aspect of the problem of nation- 
ality. The difficult part is not to distinguish the 
legitimate from the fictitious aspirations; history 
assigns a special place to the strong nationalities 
actually worthy of liberty. The essential problem is 
a problem of law. It concerns itself with the question 
whether, lacking a tribunal and a method of procedure, 
those groups capable of living their own lives shall 
remain without recourse under the domination of 
sovereign states, and whether they shall be able to 
gain access to the Society of Nations only by war. Is 
it not conceivable that some day there will come into 
being a Court of Nationalities? Would it not be 
possible to constitute that tribunal as some kind of 
delegation of the Court of the Hague with the pur- 
pose, in the interest of general peace, of hearing the 
claims of subject nationalities, and of submitting them 
to a sort of official investigation? 

These are dreams of the future, and, perhaps, chim- 
eras. To return to the oppressive reality, it is not a 
legal method to day, but it is war—the war of nation- 
alities which opens wide perspectives to nationalist 
aspirations. The Europe of tomorrow, whoever may 
be the victor, will see new countries born, and old 
nations long thought dead will emerge from their 
graves. 
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Does this mean that there is nothing better than to 


let this war continue its bloody work? In fact, for a 
nation to become emancipated, two conditions besides 
war must be realized. First, it is necessary that these 
nations be worthy to exist, that they assert them- 
selves, even under persecution; and it is necessary 
that they religiously cultivate their past and unceas- 
ingly maintain their ideal of the future. Unfortunate 
those who give way, who forget, who bow down; 
their protests must be made everywhere and to the 
last moment—and they must be heard. If there is 
no court of justice to hear the cries of the suppressed, 
if the Palace at the Hague has not so much as an 
antechamber to receive the delegates of enslaved 
peoples, the public opinion of the world is a sonorous 
tribunal, always open, where the complaints of those 
who cannot plead for themselves should be unceasingly 
voiced by their defenders. 

It is a matter of honor to the modern liberal nations 
that they have given refuge to the representatives of 
unfortunate nationalities. Paris, London, Brussels, 
Geneva, Lausanne, New York, Boston, have been, for 
a century, the chosen shelters of banished and volun- 
tary exiles. Even when the governments did not or 
could not act, the countries of liberty have always 
accorded to the martyred populations the support 
of their protests; it is true, an imperfect support, but 
not ineffectual; for, aside from comforting the victims, 
it keeps before the public questions which from the 
viewpoint of justice, it would be dangerous to allow 
to be silenced and forgotten. Any inquity committed 
at the expense of a country is thus subjected to 
revision just as are the judiciary errors of a court, as 
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long as there is a conscience which demands that the 
question be taken up. 

The general leagues that have undertaken the 
defense of subject populations aspiring to the life of a 
nation, the special committees constituted for the 
defense of this or that nationality, the offices, the 
periodicals which make it their mission to keep the 
public informed as to these great problems, have all 
done very useful work, although the immediate results 
have often been rather discouraging. 

How could, in view of all these endeavors, the 
“League of the Rights of Man and of Citizens’ fail 
to take a part? Well, it has taken a part already; 
and it will continue to do so. It is following the tra- 
ditions of its great ancestors, both the Constitution- 
alists and Conventionalists who believed that by 
defining the Rights of ‘‘Citizen’’ they could also define 
those of ‘‘Man’’; and who for a moment held the 
generous hope of extending the benefits of the Revo- 
lution to all the peoples of the earth. She also con- 
tinues the work of the good citizen whose powerful 
personality has given its definitive character to the 
activities of the league. Nobody has better known the 
sufferings of the martyr-people than Francis de 
Gressense, in that Europe and that Orient which he 
had searched in its most terrible depths, its violent 
and painful history; nobody has taken up with more 
energy the defense of the Finlanders, the Armenians, 
the Jews of Russia. It suffices, at the conclusion of 
this study, devoted to the defense of nationalities, to 
recall this great name which in itself is a maxim of 
action. 
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